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FEMINISM AND DIVERSITY 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

The Case of Women of Color 


Lillian Comas-Diaz 

Transcultural Mental Health Institute 


The contributions of feminist psychology to diversity are highlighted, 
focusing on the example of women of color, A historical overview of 
the confluence of feminism and ethnicism is provided, stressing the 
dynamic interplay between these two movements. The relevance of 
feminist psychology to women of color is assessed in addition to women 
of color's contributions to feminism. The role of women of color in the 
transformation and reformulation of an integrative feminist psychology 
is examined- 


Feminism entails an analysis of power differences between women and 
men, and how those differentials impact on both men’s and women’s 
behavior (Rawlings & Carter, 1977). However, power differentials also 
exist among women. Women are a heterogeneous group, including, but 
not limited to, women of color, lesbians, bisexuals, low socioeconomic 
and/or working-class women, religious minority group women, women 
who are physically disabled, aged women, and others. Within this hetero¬ 
geneity, power differentials express themselves in diverse forms. Feminism 
also entails an examination of the environmental factors that oppress 
women (Dutton-Douglas & Walker, 1988). It thus must recognize that 
women’s realities are complex and carry diverse types of oppression. For 
instance, what oppresses a physically disabled woman may not necessarily 
oppress a lesbian (unless she is also physically disabled). 

All too often the feminism articulated by white middle-class women has 
been defined as “feminism” without recognizing that feminism comes in 
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many forms. Feminist analyses by women of color have thus been margin¬ 
alized in such discussions. Nonetheless, women of color have played, and 
continue to play, central roles in constructing psychology’s feminist 
agenda. In this article, I examine feminist psychology’s responses and con¬ 
tributions to the challenges posed by psychology’s diversity. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the examination of all types of women’s diversity is beyond the 
scope of this analysis. Women’s realities are too highly complex and intri¬ 
cate to be fully considered here. Thus, I will limit the analysis to a single 
group which itself is highly diverse: women of color. 

FEMINISM AND DIVERSITY: THE EXAMPLE OF 
WOMEN OF COLOR 

The examination of women of color illustrates feminist psychology’s re¬ 
sponses to the challenge of women’s diversity. Although as a group, 
women of color constitute a highly diverse and heterogeneous population 
including African Americans, American Indians/Alaskan Natives, Asian 
Americans/Pacific Islanders, and Hispanic/Latinas, all these groups share 
an oppressive history of racism and sexism. To ascertain feminist psychol¬ 
ogy’s contributions to diversity, we need to understand the dynamic in¬ 
terplay between feminism and ethnicism. Ethnicism is the movement to 
promote social, economic, and political equality among ethnic and racial 
groups (Reid, personal communication, 1990). It stresses the pervasive 
interaction of ethnicity, culture, race, gender, discrimination, and oppres¬ 
sion in the lives of people of color. Historically there have been several 
attempts to draw parallels between racism and sexism (Smith & Stewart, 
1983). Thus, to understand the interplay of feminism and ethnicism in 
psychology, it is first necessary to understand its historical context. 


Historical Overview 

The social statuses of white women and ethnic minorities have been linked 
throughout U.S. history, yet even in the earliest days a tension between 
feminism and ethnicism existed. This has been most obvious in the case of 
African Americans. Beginning with the movement against slavery, Ameri¬ 
can political groups spoke openly of the injustice of inequality between 
blacks and whites. At the same time, feminists during the 19th century 
became exceedingly vocal in their demands for female voting privileges. 
Likewise, women in the first wave of feminist psychology (before 1940) 
translated their commitment to diversity into action. As an illustration, 
Helen Thompson Woolley led a boycott of a hotel during a meeting when 
the hotel would not serve a black member (Russo & O'Connell, in press). 

Black women have been at the forefront of the struggle for human 
rights. Some of the most visible names include Harriet Tubman, Sojourner 
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Truth, Ida B. Wells, Mary Church Terrell, Mary McLeod Bethune, Shir¬ 
ley Chisholm, and Angela Davis, as well as countless others, who have 
been the initiating and instigating force that challenged and confronted 
social issues (Murray, 1975). Moreover, the Black Women’s Club Move¬ 
ment of the late 1800s, which was originally organized as a response to 
lynching, provided the first organized protest against the sexual abuse of 
women (Davis, 1981). 

Feminism and ethnicism have experienced an ambivalent, and at times 
tense, relationship. While some white abolitionists and suffragists saw 
their plight as necessarily bound together, others worried that creating 
such a bond would interfere with their primary group’s political goals. 
Conversely, early feminism was questioned, and at times rejected, by 
ethnic scholars (Smith, 1985). It did not reflect the experiences or history 
associated with women of color, who were bound by race and class (Gid- 
dings, 1984). 

Researchers and activists alike have noted the relatively small numbers 
of women of color participating in feminist events and organizations that 
are typically included in historical accounts (Slaby & Sealy, 1975). Several 
interpretations were offered to explain this low level of involvement. One 
argued that ethnic women tend to resist feminism because it is egalitarian 
and universalistic and moves from an imperfect present to a more perfect 
future. While ethnicism emphasizes group differences, it is particularistic 
and seems to rely more on a traditional past (Takooshian & Smith, 1983). 
This interpretation ignored the germinal contributions of feminist activists 
from a variety of cultural backgrounds and seemed to confuse participa¬ 
tion with attitudes. Indeed, researchers suggest that some women of color 
endorse less traditional sex-role stereotyping than white women (Finn, 
1986; Harrison, 1977). 

In historical accounts, however, little acknowledgment was given to the 
fact that racism and class differences have operated to discourage the 
participation of women of color in a fully united feminist agenda. The 
feminist tenet of primacy of gender division tended to ignore the insepara¬ 
ble forces of ethnicity, gender, culture, and class in the lives of women of 
color. It relegated to second-class status the racial and ethnic bond that 
many ethnic minorities perceive as critical to the continuation of their 
groups (Mays & Comas-Diaz, 1988). 

The view of sexism as the primary oppression was perceived by women 
of color as negating the validity of their internal realities (Lorde, 1980). 
Among many women of color, racism is experienced as a stronger oppres¬ 
sion than sexism (Cole, 1986). Furthermore, the emphasis on concious- 
ness-raising and sharing of experiences with other women may produce 
some conflicts with cultural norms in women of color. To illustrate, the 
activities and viewpoints of feminist women of color are affected by a 
deep concern for the well-being of their ethnic group (Almquist, 1989). 
Within this context, many women of color have been taught that personal 
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disclosure outside their ethnic and cultural community is synonymous with 
treason (Boyd, 1990). 

Feminist women of color have spent their energies counteracting racism 
and sexism and reaffirming their multiple identities. A significant part of 
the time has been devoted to the conceptualization of theory and practice 
related to their specific ethnic group (Barret, 1990). Thus, women of 
color’s feminism may take a different shade, as, for example, Alice Walk¬ 
er’s (1983) term of womanist for a black feminist, which stresses the in¬ 
terplay between feminism and ethnicism. Feminist women from the 
dominant group need to recognize women of color’s dual commitment to 
gender and race and not generalize or minimize it (Barret, 1990). 

The resurge of feminist activity in the 1960s directed its energies toward 
women’s rights for employment, shifting the focus from women’s rights to 
be in the workforce to equal pay for equal work and, most recently, equal 
pay for comparable work. Additional issues have included the right to 
childcare, shared household responsibilities, reproductive rights, and no¬ 
fault divorce. Most of these concerns resonate more with those of women 
of color and appeared to have eased some of their alienation from the 
feminist movement. Presently, women of color are participating in craft¬ 
ing the feminist agenda. Some of the most prominent include Mary Berry 
and Patsy Mink in education and civil rights, Shirley Chisolm and Barbara 
Jordan in employment and civil rights, and Faye Wattleton in reproduc¬ 
tive rights, among others. 


WOMEN OF COLOR: FEMINIST PRINCIPLES AND PRIORITIES 

Although specific goals of a feminist movement of women of specific 
groups may differ, the following five feminist principles are particularly 
applicable to women of diverse ethnicity. 

Relevance of women’s contexts. Feminist psychology recognizes the 
influence of sociocultural context in women’s lives. Women’s experiences 
in a given culture are seen as socially constructed and devalued due to 
pervasive sexism which expresses itself through subtle and overt ways in 
women’s lives. A diverse feminist psychology recognizes the impact of 
ethno/sociocultural and racial variables and political influences, in addi¬ 
tion to women’s intrapsychic realities, on women’s experiences (Mays & 
Comas-Diaz, 1988). 

Differences are not deficiencies. Most theories of human behavior and 
psychological applications have failed to take into consideration the cul¬ 
tural context relevant to ethnic group members (Solomon, 1982) and to 
other underrepresented groups. A diverse feminism attempts to recognize 
the unique needs and circumstances of diverse groups. As Brown (1988) 
pointed out, feminist theory and application was one of the first psycho- 
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logical approaches built on the premise that differences are not pathologi¬ 
cal per se. 

Equalization oj power. Feminist psychology promulgates the equal¬ 
ization of power between people in various social positions. While individ¬ 
uals possess different characteristics and skills, feminist psychology be¬ 
lieves that each person deserves respect and the right to equal personal 
power in relationships (Cammaert & Larsen, 1988). Furthermore, femi¬ 
nist psychology emphasizes the development of strategies for interventions 
that will lead to a more egalitarian relationship. This principle is particu¬ 
larly cogent for women of color, who are doubly oppressed by gender and 
race. 

Empowerment. Empowering women is another feminist principle 
with particular relevance to women of color, since many live in economi¬ 
cally disadvantaged circumstances. Empowering women of color within a 
feminist psychology framework has been described by Comas-Diaz (1987), 
Mays and Comas-Diaz (1988), and Solomon (1982), as helping women to 

(a) acknowledge the deleterious effects of sexism, racism, and classism; 

(b) deal with negative feelings imposed by their status as ethnic minorities; 

(c) perceive themselves as causal agents in achieving solutions to their 
problems; (d) understand the interplay between the external environment 
and their inner reality; (e) perceive opportunities to change the responses 
from the wider society; and (f) achieve a successful negotiation of cultural 
adjustment. 

Social action. The feminist principle of social action follows from the 
belief that women’s problems are based in a societal as well as a personal 
context. Ethnic minorities’ realities are clearly based on environmental, 
historical, societal, and personal contexts, Women of color address issues 
of social action as a means of coping and transforming their realities, 
potentially enabling them to achieve more control over their lives. 

The feminist idea that the personal is political reminds women that they 
share a common disadvantaged social status —which must be addressed 
through social action. Similarly, the personal is political for people of 
color. Women of color have to address issues of social action as a means of 
coping and transforming their commonly shared oppressive reality. For 
women of color, commitment to social action is definitively valued. Al¬ 
though they have faced barriers in obtaining leadership roles in both wom¬ 
en’s and ethnic equity organizations (Almquist, 1989), women of color 
appear to have made greater progress in white-dominated feminist organi¬ 
zations. These organizations have increasingly provided forums for discus¬ 
sion of relevant issues, support, and opportunities for dialogue and net¬ 
work development among women of color. These provisions have emerged 
from a philosophical commitment to social action as a valuable mecha¬ 
nism for change in our paternalistic, sexist, racist, and classist society. 
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FEMINIST PSYCHOLOGY'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
DIVERSITY IN PSYCHOLOGY 

As Brown (1990) observed, feminist research has been overwhelmingly 
conducted by and with white women. Nonetheless, feminist psychology 
has recently nurtured the empirical study of the interaction of gender and 
ethnicity in psychology (Reid & Comas-Diaz, 1990). Race/ethnicity and 
gender are now recognized as important psychological variables in con¬ 
ducting research (Scarr, 1988). Incorporating racial and ethnic variables 
into psychological research has been an arduous task, however. The pres¬ 
sure for parsimony in theoretical analysis coupled with potential political 
implications of the interaction of gender and race have often led psychol¬ 
ogists to examine one variable at a time (Reid & Comas-Diaz, 1990). Con¬ 
sequently, psychology has tended to rely on research models that use 
homogeneous samples and operational definitions that embody male 
Anglo-American values and worldviews (Denmark, Russo, Frieze, & 
Sechzer, 1988). 

Feminist psychology has advocated the incorporation of the value of 
diversity into psychology as a whole. As such, it has promoted a cultural 
diversity requirement in the accreditation by the American Psychological 
Association (APA) of graduate psychology training programs. This infu¬ 
sion occurred primarily through the addition of criterion II of the APA 
Accreditation Guidelines, which defines cultural diversity as imparting re¬ 
spect for cultural and individual differences to the students (American 
Psychological Association, 1987) and the inclusion of more culturally di¬ 
verse site visitors. However, incorporating diversity into psychology’ train¬ 
ing requires more than having such a criterion in writing. It requires 
further action, given that there is no formal requirement for demonstrated 
competence or skill nor for including cultural diversity on each review 
team. As an illustration, Jones (1985) asserted that a program can be 
accredited by merely offering a course or recruiting ethnic minority stu¬ 
dents without testing the course’s effectiveness or the students’ improve¬ 
ment of their skills to deliver services. 

As part of its response to women’s diversity, feminist psychology has 
developed a goal of increasing the participation of underrepresented 
groups in psychology. Many women of color have been supported within 
organized feminist psychological organizations. Several of the female lead¬ 
ers in ethnic minority psychological organizations have initiated their pro¬ 
fessional service in feminist psychological organizations. Such groups have 
provided an avenue for women of color to have an impact on and to 
transform feminist psychology, thus potentially influencing psychology as 
a whole. 

Feminist organizations have developed and institutionalized a commit¬ 
ment to diversity, including to women of color. For example, several 
feminist groups of APA have provided opportunities for leadership devel- 
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opment for women of color and other underrepresented groups in the 
political process of psychology. As an illustration, the Division of the Psy¬ 
chology of Women has had a sustained commitment translated into the 
establishment of Task Forces on Black Women (now a section), Lesbian 
Issues, and Hispanic Women {now a committee), in addition to interest 
groups on Asian American Women and American Indian Women. 

The original Task Force on the Psychology of Black Women was devel¬ 
oped in 1976, when the Division 35 president, Martha Mednick, appointed 
Sandra Murray (now Nettles) as task force chair. Murray appointed Janice 
Porter Gump, Evelyn Ireland, Carolyn Payton, Gwendolyn Puryear 
(Keita), and Pamela Trotman Reid as members of the first task force. 
They held their first meeting at Howard University and set an agenda 
with the goals of (a) developing an annotated bibliography on research 
on black women and a directory of black women in psychology, and 
(b) becoming a standing committee. They accomplished both goals. Later 
on, Task Forces on Hispanic Women (first chaired by Margarita Garcia), 
Asian American Women (chaired by Connie Chan), and American Indian 
Women (first chaired by Teresa LaFromboise) were developed and be¬ 
came integral parts of Division 35. These groups organized presentations 
and research symposia on women of color at both national and regional 
psychological meetings. They also developed directories of Black Women 
in Psychology and Hispanic Women in Psychology, which were printed 
by the APA Women’s Program Office. Later, these directories of ethnic 
minority women were included as part of the Directory of Ethnic Minority 
Psychologists of the Ethnic Minority Affairs Office. 

Representatives of these groups participated at Division 35 executive 
committee meetings. For some individuals, this was their entry point to 
subsequent divisional leadership and participation in APA governance ac¬ 
tivities. Moreover, key positions in the governance structure of Division 
35 have been reserved for women of color in order to institutionalize 
their representation. For example, since 1985, at least one of Division 35’s 
elected seats to the APA Council of Representatives has been set aside for 
a woman of color. This type of commitment ensures the representation 
and subsequent participation of women of color in the decision-making 
process of the APA. For more information on the activities of women of 
color in Division 35, see Mednick and Urbanski (1991), 

Women of color have created a niche within organized feminist psychol¬ 
ogy to examine their concerns, and, specifically, for the interaction of 
gender and ethnic/racial variables. The psychology of ethnic minority 
populations has tended to focus primarily on the psychology of ethnic 
minority men and how racism has affected men, and not necessarily 
women (Reid, personal communication, 1990). Within this framework, 
women of color’s issues have been secondary to those of men of color. 
Their treatment as second-class citizens in ethnic minority movements 
crystallized their awareness of sexism, galvanizing women of color into 
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action in the feminist front (Almquist, 1989). Women of color have devel¬ 
oped a forum in feminist psychology, speaking in their own diverse voices 
and acknowledging their gender-related issues in a cultural, ethnic, and 
racial context. A diverse feminist psychology can afford systemic opportu¬ 
nities for women of color to organize, develop leaders, create their own 
agenda, and ensure that it is incorporated into the broader feminist 
agenda. There is now a growing body of literature on the lives and circum¬ 
stances of women of color, much of it published in feminist journals such 
as Psychology of Women Quarterly (Amaro & Russo, 1987; Murray & 
Scott, 1982), Sex Roles (Reid & Comas-Diaz, 1990), and Women 6- Ther¬ 
apy (Brown & Root, 1990). Information on the lives of pioneers are begin¬ 
ning to be preserved, pioneers that include Ruth Howard, the first black 
woman to obtain a PhD in psychology (Howard, 1983); Mamie Phipps 
Clark, whose research played an important role in the Supreme Court’s 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education (Clark, 1983; Guthrie, 1990); 
Carolyn Robertson Payton, winner of the APA’s Distinguished Contribu¬ 
tion to Public Service Award (Keita & Muldow, 1990; Payton, 1988); and 
Martha Bernal, the first Chicana to obtain a PhD in psychology (Bernal, 
1988). 


WOMEN OF COLOR'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
FEMINIST PSYCHOLOGY'S TRANSFORMATION 

A central goal of feminist psychology is to become more relevant to all 
women. Women of color’s vibrant presence and unique contributions have 
helped to make feminist psychology more reflective of women’s realities. 
Feminist women of color are having an impact on both feminist theory 
and praxis. 

The lack of an operational definition of diversity in feminist psychology 
has hindered the field’s ability to question its own assumptions (Brown, 
1990). Emphasizing the relevance of women’s contexts requires examin¬ 
ing dimensions of those contexts that go beyond white, Western, and 
middle-class experiences. Subtle expressions of racist and classist assump¬ 
tions can be as invisible to white feminist psychologists, who benefit from 
the privilege of race, and, in many instances, class, as they are invisible to 
many white women in society as large (Greene, 1986). 

Homogeneity in the conceptualization, research, and practice of femi¬ 
nist psychology can lead to atrophy and stagnation. Homogeneity in early 
feminist psychology limited the scope of its inquiry. However, commit¬ 
ment to the value of diversity is helping feminist psychology to challenge 
its paradigms and priorities and to continue its transformation. Thus, 
increasing women of color’s visibility has allowed feminist psychology to 
improve its vision of women’s experience, and the partnership between 
women of color and white women has provided models for working to- 
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ward a more inclusive psychology. Notwithstanding feminist psychology’s 
inherent capacities for plasticity and flexibility, there are several issues 
that need continued examination. The legacy of the relationship between 
feminism and women of color’s experiences can help frame these issues. 

Interactive Effects of Multiple Variables 
Shaping Women's Realities 

Women of color’s realities encompass the interaction of multiple variables, 
including, but not limited to, gender, race, ethnicity, culture, class, sexual 
orientation, religion, and sociopolitical forces. Although it is a salient 
variable, gender is not the only determinant force in the experiences of 
women of color. Likewise, all women experience the effects of interactive 
forces. For example, a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 40-year-old, sec¬ 
ond-generation, Dutch, professional woman living on the East Coast faces 
a different reality from that of a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant, 40-year- 
old, second-generation, Dutch, working-class woman living in the South¬ 
west. Although they share many commonalities, geographical location, 
and group cohort add to the different experiences among these women. 

Gender does not operate in a vacuum. The development of paradigms 
that acknowledge the primacy of interactions of diverse variables allows 
feminist psychology to be more inclusive. Such paradigms entail constant 
adjustment and readjustment to changes in women’s lives due to the effect 
of diverse parameters such as political, cultural, biological, socioeco¬ 
nomic, and other interactive forces. To survive, women of color have had 
to adjust, readjust, and adapt to an ever-changing reality. With their 
coping skills, strategies, flexibility, and adaptability, women of color can 
help provide feminist psychology with a model of cultural adaptation to 
sudden, constant, and future change. 


Acceptance of Pluralism 

Feminist psychology needs to accept the concept of pluralism and diver¬ 
gence in women’s realities. Such acceptance goes beyond merely espousing 
the value of diversity. Imparting cultural pluralism to feminist psychology 
means having multiple conceptual frameworks and addressing diverse ex¬ 
periences with all groups of women being equally valued (Barret, 1990). 

The ethnic validity model (Tyler, Sussewell, & Williams-McCoy, 1985) 
provides an illustration of the acceptance of pluralism. This model was 
conceptualized as a response to ethnocentric bias in American psychology 
by addressing the convergence, divergence, and conflict between different 
worldviews and their consequent emergence in cross-cultural interactions 
(Tyler et al., 1985). In an increasingly pluralistic society, conflict between 
worldviews seems unavoidable. The interaction between women of color 
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and white women can certainly lead to divergence and conflict. However, 
such conflict can have a catalytic effect for transformation. Successful 
management of conflict can result in a critical examination of issues and 
foster growth and development. Avoidance of ethnic and cultural conflict 
due to our fear of appearing less united as women can seriously compro¬ 
mise our development as well as the development of the field. Due to their 
multiple sources of identity (family, group, community, and self), women 
of color want to be accepted as members of a group but also as distinct 
individuals. Rigid categorization and stereotyping can seriously hinder 
communication and, thus, progress. Differences among women need to 
be viewed as forces facilitating change (Lorde, 1984). By acknowledging 
the relevance of context and diversity, feminist psychology can attempt to 
transform ethnic, racial, and cultural conflict into positive growth. The 
field contains the necessary tools to embrace diversity and the potential to 
transform differences into strengths. 


Reformulation of Feminist Psychology 

Transformation implies crisis, conflict, change, and reformulation. In ot- 
der to achieve progress, feminist psychology needs to develop more and 
better ways to facilitate change and transform its psychological para¬ 
digms. If we apply Kuhn’s (1970) model of scientific progress through the 
resolution of revolutions (or crises), feminist psychology requires crises and 
change in its worldviews in order to promote paradigmatic shifts and 
avoid stagnation. Given the restriction in vision inherent in the intragroup 
process, reformulations of a scientific paradigm seldom arise from insiders 
or individuals who have a long history with the field (Kuhn, 1970). 

In order to facilitate reformulation, feminist psychology needs contin¬ 
ued input from individuals outside the mainstream of society. Women 
of color are the classic outsiders by virtue of their gender and race. By 
representing the other, feminist women of color can potentially catalyze 
the redefinition of feminist psychology. The role of the other refers to the 
process whereby individuals’ attributions to people of different cultural 
background help them define their own concepts of self. For example, 
women have been described as men’s other in that they are defined in 
reference to men, but men have not been so described with reference to 
women (de Beauvoir, 1961). Similarly, people of color have functioned as 
the other in white American society by being a cultural representation of 
a polar opposite, thus aiding in white individuals’ own definition (Jenkins, 
1985). Consequently, women of color are the other’s other. 

Being an outsider affords a different perspective and a clearer vision. 
By having different worldviews, women of color question the relevance 
and validity of feminist psychology as it applies to a specific group of 
women and, therefore, its applicability to all women. The confluence of 
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feminism and ethnicism can afford feminist psychology a more compre¬ 
hensive and integrative perspective. 


CONCLUSION: TOWARD AN INTEGRATIVE 
FEMINIST PSYCHOLOGY 

Feminist psychology was initially conceptualized as a reaction against the 
rigid paternalistic and traditional psychological establishment. However, 
as Brown (1990) observed, the discipline must move toward a more proac¬ 
tive phase. She challenged feminist psychologists to question paradigms, 
re-envision a broader and diverse reality, and generate a deeper under¬ 
standing of all women. 

Feminist psychology can meet these challenges by offering models of cul¬ 
tural adaptation to enhance feminist psychology’s adaptation to change. 
Women of color can also suggest new areas of experience for examination 
and incorporation into feminist psychology. For example, many women of 
color tend to turn to spirituality for support and solace (Berman, 1989; Bin- 
ion, 1990; Comas-Diaz, in press; LaFromboise, Heyle, & Ozer, 1990). Fem¬ 
inist psychologists can greatly benefit from women of color’s spiritual experi¬ 
ence in examining their own internal realities in order to continue further 
growth. According to feminist developmental theory, such examination can 
result in deeper awareness and empowerment (Conarton & Silverman, 
1988). Finally, feminist psychology needs to embrace cultural, ethnic, and 
social class pluralism. Within this context, the field’s legacy to women (as 
well as the legacy of women of color to feminism) can help to integrate diver¬ 
sity and pluralism into the mainstream. 

I believe that feminist psychology has facilitated a channel through 
which feminist women of color can voice their issues and concerns. It has 
afforded women of color a space to examine the interaction of gender 
and ethnoracial issues. Within this environment, women of color have 
developed their own agendas and contributed to the feminist psychology’s 
progress. Their contributions are helping to develop a feminist psychology 
that is culturally pluralistic. As daughters of the legacy of feminism and 
ethnicism, women of color are collaborating with their feminist sisters and 
brothers in the transformation of an integrative feminist psychology that 
will be relevant to all women. 
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